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duit all the power and light that the gas and steam companies now furnish 
through their numerous intricate net works of pipes. The cost could be 
reduced one-half ; the service could be made far more satisfactory, and the 
city redeemed from many of its present foul odors and an unpleasant, super- 
heated atmosphere. The boon would not simply be one of economy and 
cleanliness, but one of healthfulness as well. 

In a few years it is predicted that electricity will have entered into our 
city life to the full extent described above, and the first in the field to obtain 
control of the power will reap profits that cannot be estimated. But where 
this power will ultimately come from is an unsettled question. It would 
seem, however, that the tides along our coast might furnish the cheapest 
and most effective power for such an undertaking if they could be controlled 
and harnessed as effectually as Niagara has been in the last few years. 

Geo. E. Walsh. 



RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 

A better mail service in the city than in the country is, by reason of the 
greater density of population in the first named, consistent with " the great- 
est good to the greatest number," and, therefore, is a part of good govern- 
ment ; but the disparity between the mail service in the city and in the 
country has become greater than is warranted by justice or the public wel- 
fare. The estimated receipts of the post-office department for the current 
fiscal year equal the expenditures of the preceding year ; and it is generally 
conceded that the finances of the department have, notwithstanding the 
business depression, reached a point that justifies a decided improvement in 
the mail service. One cent letter postage would aggravate the inequality 
between the mail service of the city and of the country. That rural free 
mail delivery is the more equitable is bo apparent that its opponents are 
compelled to limit their arguments to an exaggeration of its cost 
and the assertion that the people do not want it. But the people do 
want it. There is not a single agricultural paper that does not heartily ad- 
vocate it. There is not a national farmers' organization that is not earn- 
estly working for it. During the past year two hundred subordinate 
farmers' organizations have pronounced in its favor. The leading dailies 
everywhere advocate it. Just as the people understand the situation are 
they in favor of it, once more demonstrating that intelligent public senti- 
ment is wise and just. 

Mr. Wanamaker's experiments, set forth in his able reply to Senate 
resolution of January 13, 1893, demonstrated that free delivery in towns 
and villages would not add to the net expense of the department. With 
free delivery on farms would grow up an express and telegraph mes- 
senger service that, while being of great benefit to farmers, would yield 
such profit to the carrier that the bids for free delivery would soon be 
greatly reduced. Mail could be delivered by those not capable of earning 
high wages, and the number of offices could be lessened. In an agricultural 
township now having five or six offices, all but one could be abolished, and 
two boys on ponies could deliver the mail daily. This would effect an actual 
saving. In the more sparsely settled regions, boxes along the star 
routes would suffice for some years. All that is asked for has been well 
expressed by the Farmers' National Congress: "That free mail delivery be 
extended into towns and villages and to farms as rapidly as possible with- 
out making an onerous increase in the net expense of the post-office depart- 
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ment." This is not unreasonable when city mail service is being constantly 
improved. For example, during 1894 the area of free delivery in Chicago 
was increased from 75 to 125 square miles, and the number of deliveries and 
collections was increased 35 to 40 per cent. At the beginning of the year 
there were 12 carrier stations, 24 sub-stations, and 70 stamp agencies ; at its 
close there were 22 carrier stations, 15 branch post-offices, 54 sub-stations, 
and 190 stamp agencies. 

If the publications wrongfully enjoying the second-class privilege paid a 
proper rate of postage, the net cost of rural free mail delivery would prob- 
ably be met. Nor would the official publication of the L. A. W., which is 
friendly to our cause, be denied the " pound rate." A further saving could 
be made of the appropriation for "special mail facilities on trunk lines," 
which has not accelerated the mails, which has never been recommended by 
any postmaster-general, and which Dickinson, Wanamaker and Bissell have 
condemned; or by getting back to a reasonable figure the appropriation 
for " mail depredators and post-office inspectors " — known in the post-office 
department as slush money. It is certain that whatever free mail delivery 
may cost will be saved many times on the one ground alone that it is much 
more economical that one person should bring their mail to fifty people than 
that the fifty people should go for it. But why should the post-office de- 
partment more than the war or navy department be required to be self- 
sustaining. 

So closely interrelated are the interests of city, town and farm that any- 
thing to the benefit of the one must be to the benefit of the other. The 
farmer would be benefited by the prompt receipt of the merchant's letter; 
the merchant, also, would be benefited. The publisher as well as the 
farmer would be benefited by the daily delivery of the newspaper at the 
farmer's door. 

The isolation of the farmer, driving his sons and daughters to the over- 
crowded cities, and his growing discontent from an increasing realization 
that he is not in touch with the busy centres of humanity, proclaim the 
need of rural free mail delivery in ways that the nation cannot afford to 
ignore. This need is revealed by a comparison of our mail service with that 
of other nations. Japan has rural free mail delivery, and in all the vast In- 
dian Empire there is not a person, no matter in what jungle he may live, to 
whom his mail is not delivered. China, which alone keeps us company 
among the nations of the earth in the private ownership of telegraph lines, 
and which has highways about as bad as ours, refuses further to disgrace 
herself by being as niggardly and antiquated as we are In rural mail fa- 
cilities; and the American farmer has a mail service much inferior to that 
enjoyed by the agricultural portion of the nation we have most despised. 

John M. Stahl. 



